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New Year’s Eve 
Dance Big Success 


To the tune of Auld Lang Syne ac- 
companied by the tinkling of bells, the 
blowing of horns, and a gala shower of 
colored confetti and streamers, more 
than 100 members and friends of the 
Sanctuary welcomed in the new year at 
the first annual New Year’s Eve Ball in 
the Mystic Art Gallery. The Ball was 
conceived by the Board of Trustees and 
was personally directed by one of its 
members, Mr. Robert Jones. 

The theme of the occasion was “The 
Bird Headdress Ball” and virtually all 
in attendance sported a gayly bedecked 
headdress with an original artistic bird 
motif. Prizes for the best “bird bonnets” 
were awarded to Mrs. Anita Thorpe of 
Noank and to Mr. Robert Jones of 
Clark’s Falls. Mrs. Thorpe dressed in a 
glittering gold evening gown, appro- 
priately fashioned “The Bird in the 
Gilded Cage” for her prize-winning cre- 
ation. Mr. Jones extended his six feet 
four inches by the addition of an os- 
trich’s periscopic neck and head. 

Under the supervision of Bonnie Lie- 
big, the gallery was beautifully deco- 
rated for the occasion. On the wall op- 
posite the entrance, a nine-foot stork 
carried the New Year, 1957—a baby 
stork, of course. Large mobile units 
hung from either end of the ceiling 
and a center piece dumped myriads of 
balloons and streamers at the stroke of 
midnight. Helping Bonnie Liebig with 
the decorations were Cheryl Barrett, 
Louise Wimpfheimer, Shelly White, 
Jeanne Scheel, Timmy Jones, and Kate 
Johnstone. 

The evening’s gaiety was climaxed 
by the serving of a delicious buffet 
thanks to the efforts of the food com- 
mittee headed by Tillie Kellems and 
Robert Burnett. 


Margaret MacGregor, Delight Cald- 
well, and Robert Jones were in charge 
of ticket sales. 


The Sanctuary wishes to extend its 
sincerest appreciation to the following 
who generously donated prizes for the 
dance and the activities associated with 
it: 

Arthur M. Cottrell, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Reid Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Miller 


Dr. Arthur A. Allen to Present Next Screen Tour 


Chon Day 

Mr. and Mrs. William Palmer 
Cottrell Lumber Company 

Helen Gildersleeve 

Payne Camera Store 

Mrs. Clarence Wimpfheimer 

Y. E. Soderberg 

Norman Lamb 

Mystic Sporting Goods Store 
Stonington Union Hardware Store 
Ashaway Line and Twine Company 
Slifkin Hardware Store 


The Ball, in all respects, was a most 
successful affair. All those in attend- 
ance had an enjoyable evening and 
they left with the most favorable of 
comments, many making suggestions 
and offering to help with plans for an- 
other year. Considering the success of 
this initial endeavor, Your Board is now 
formulating plans to make this annual 
affair the most wonderful Ball in our 
area. Perhaps it’s not too soon to de- 
cide how you want to welcome 1958. 


Benefit Tea Held 


In Stonington 


A tea for the benefit of the Sanctu- 
ary was held at the home of Mrs. 
Thomas Storrow in Stonington during 
the month of November. In addition 
to the delightful tea served by Mrs. 
Storrow, numerous Trading Post items 
were displayed for a Christmas sale. 
Pouring for the tea were Mrs. Parker 
Page, Mrs. Donald Cottrell, Mrs. A. M. 
Cottrell, Jr., and Mrs. Richard P. 
Grover. 

Among the gift items displayed were 
note paper, stationery, Audubon china, 
ceramic tiles, books, bridge items, bird 
houses, feeders, wild bird feed, party 
matches, embroidered handkerchiefs, 
ete. Mrs. Malcolm MacGregor was in 
charge of the sales. She-was assisted 
at the gift counters by Mrs. George 
Burgess, Mrs. H. P. Gongaware, Mrs. 
Cottrell Chandler, and Mrs. Philip Cot- 
trell. 

The tea was most successful in its 
purpose and it is hoped that similar 
affairs might be held elsewhere another 
year. 


‘Hunting With Microphone 
And Camera” Scheduled 
For Sunday, January 27 


Dr. Arthur A. Allen, one of the 
world’s leading ornithologists, will pre- 
sent the next Screen Tour program in 
Palmer Auditorium on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 27, at 3:00 p.m. He will personally 
present a lecture and all-color picture 
titled “Hunting With Microphone and 
Color Camera.” 

This is a unique lecture revealing 
Dr. Allen’s method of recording the 
songs of wild birds in their natural 
habitat. Through the use of parabolic 
reflectors, sound trucks, and other spe- 
cial equipment, we learn how Dr. Allen 
made his world famous records for the 
Laboratory of Ornithology at Cornell 
University. These techniques, along 
with the fascinating wildlife subjects, 
are revealed in an all-color motion pic- 
ture film. 

Dr. Allen is one of our country’s 
foremost ornithologists. He is Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Ornithology at Cornell 
University. He has headed National 
Geographic Expeditions to Mexico, 
Hudson’s Bay, Labrador, Panama, and 
Alaska. He is the author of numerous 
books and articles of the life histories 
of North American birds and on bird 
behavior and management. 


Sanctuary to Receive 
Memorial Planting 


This spring the Sanctuary will re- 
ceive a memorial planting in memory 
of Marjorie G. Ryan who died Decem- 
ber 26, 1956. The planting will be a me- 
morial from her many friends. It will 
include a variety of trees and shrubs 
attractive to birds and some decorative 
wrought iron seats. 

A committee has been appointed to 
select an appropriate Sanctuary site 
for this planting. 


A selection of Audubon China is now 
available through the Sanctuary Trad- 
ing Post. A number of settings and 
styles are in stock. 
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Are You Getting 
Your Money’s Worth? 


As a member of the Pequot-sepos 
Wildlife Sanctuary, you may sometimes 
wonder whether or not you are getting 
full value for your membership dollar. 
The purpose of this brief editorial will 
be to present a factual account of what 
your dollars have helped us accomplish. 


Basically, our objective has been to 
provide a program of education and 
recreation in the field of conservation 
for children and adults. This encom- 
passes the need to further public under- 
standing of the need for wise use and 
conservation of our wildlife, plants, 
soil, and water. To accomplish this pur- 
pose we have adopted a program of 
many facets, the details of which will 
be explained in the following para- 
graphs. 


Your Physical Assets 


All Sanctuary members have equal 
rights of ownership in Sanctuary prop- 
erties. Through the media of annual 
meetings, special meetings, and the 
Board of Trustees, all members have 
equal voice in the use, control, and dis- 
pensation of such properties, and the 
establishment of policies governing the 
Same. Foremost among these assets 
are 125 acres of land available for your 
use and pleasure at all times. Here you 
have wooded hillsides, meadows, ponds, 
and other types of varied terrain at 
your disposal. Labelled trails will guide 
you through this area. During the sum- 
mer months a trailside museum is open 
for your use and enjoyment. Wildlife 
plantings and similar conservation dem- 
onstrations are available for your ob- 
servation. A natural history library is 
available for reference and field work. 
Buildings, maintenance tools, and 
equipment can also be numbered 
among these assets. 


Who Uses the Sanctuary? 

The largest percentage of visitors to 
the Sanctuary are school classes, scout 
groups, and adult organizations. In this 
category during our last fiscal year we 
numbered more than 2000 children and 
1000 adults. They visited the Sanctuary, 
not as a tourist would, but with the 
specific purpose of taking advantage 
of the instructional program available. 
Each of these visiting groups was given 
a personally conducted field trip and a 
study and observation tour of the trail- 
side museum by your curator. Of 
course, the Sanctuary grounds and mu- 
seum are open to the public also, and 
we do get an increasing number of 
touring visitors. 


Many Sanctuary members do take 
advantage of their property and use it 


for recreational and educational pur- 
poses. 
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Field Trips 

Each year we schedule a number of 
varying field trips away from the Sanc- 
tuary. These are conducted at nearby 
points of natural history interest. All 
members are notified through this bul- 
letin and are invited to participate. 


Screen Tours 


In cooperation with the Connecticut 
Arboretum, the Sanctuary brings to 
our community the best color motion 
pictures of American scenery and wild- 
life, with leading naturalist-photog- 
raphers as commentators. 


Lecture Program 


Your curator lectures annually to 
hundreds of children and adults on va- 
rious phases of conservation. The au- 
diences may vary from a class of 30 
school children to an assembly pro- 
gram of 500 or more. Adult lecture pro- 
grams are provided for garden clubs, 
service clubs, and similar groups. 


Publications 


The Sanctuary publishes PEQUOT 
TRAILS quarterly. A copy is mailed to 
all members and extra copies are dis- 
tributed at lectures and other Sanctu- 
ary functions. We endeavor to make 
this publication serve a two fold pur- 
pose. First, to keep you posted on Sanc- 
tuary news and events. Secondly, to 
bring you the latest news on the fore- 
most current conservation problems. 


Public Information 


The Sanctuary serves as a sort of 
clearing house for conservation prob- 
lems of members and the community. 
Fach year dozens of phone calls and 
letters are answered giving informa- 
tion relative to all phases of conserva- 
tion. 

Unmeasurable Results 


It is usually impossible to put a mon- 
etary value on the results of such a 
program. For example, how can you 
measure in financial terms the value 
of a child’s indoctrination into the fas- 
cinating field of natural history. Per- 
haps your dollar is well spent if one 
child in one audience gleans one idea 
that will eventually make a worthy 
contribution to the cause of wise re- 
source use. In other words, the results 
are not as visually tangible as a trip to 
the five and dime store. Surely, consid- 
ering the hundreds of people our pro- 
gram reaches each year, we are main- 
taining a_ greater degree of success 
than we realize or can possibly meas- 
ure—especially in financial terms. 

This, in brief, is the program your 
membership.dollar helps us provide for 
the communities in this area. Whether 
your investment is large or small, you 
may be assured that each dollar is 
spent wisely in furthering this pro- 
gram. As you know, an investment in 
conservation is an investment that pays 
dividends for all time to come. 


T. P, McElroy 


Pequot Trails 


The Pequot-sepos 


Wildlife Sanctuary 


by John Bennett 
Troop 34, Mystic 
Boy Scouts of America 


Editor’s Note: Your Curator works 
with many Scouts applying for various 
conservation merit badges. One of the 
requirements for the award in Wild. 
life Management is to visit a wildlife 
refuge and write a report relative to 
what is being done for wildlife. We 
thought you would be interested in one 
Scout’s report on our Sanctuary.) 


The Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary 
is a non-profit organization for the pur- 
pose of promoting civic interest in con- 
servation education. In this paper I 
will try to outline some of the things 
which the organization does to promote 
wildlife management. 

On land which is lacking the essen- 
tials for farming, or on desolate banks, 
they have planted what is called a 
“mixed hedge” for wildlife. These 
shrubs bear berries which birds and 
other wildlife use for food. There are a 
great many different kinds of shrubs 
which can be planted on such land. 
Birds like the bayberry which bears a 
waxy berry and are also crazy about 
the black alder which has red berries. 
The bush honeysuckle bears fruit that 
the birds like. They are prevalent dur- 
ing the months of June and J uly. Other 
shrubs good for wildlife are the silky 
dogwood, high-bush cranberry, autumn 
Olive, privet, and chokeberry. The Nor- 
way maple tree bears seeds which are 
enclosed in wing-like coverings which 
are also eaten by wildlife. Evergreen 
trees are also planted on this type of 
land and they mainly provide shelter 
for animals during bad weather. 

Another activity which is provided 
for the birds is the setting out of bird 
boxes. Some of the birds which are at- 
tracted to and use these boxes are blue- 
birds, tree swallows, wrens, wood ducks 
and flickers. 

A small pond in the Sanctuary was 
improved to try to lure more waterfowl 
to the pond. Many types of animals 
make use of the improved pond con- 
ditions. 

To help birds in distress during win- 
ter, the Sanctuary provides winter feed 
for the birds which might have a hard 
time finding food in bad weather. 

When a new area is cleaned out on 
the Sanctuary, they try to use all the 
brush for shelters by laying it across 
dead logs. This provides shelter for an- 
imals like rabbits during bad weather. 

There is also a forestry demonstra- 
tion area in the Sanctuary that shows 
people how to manage a forest for tim- 
ber as well as for wildlife. 

Probably the most important thing 
the Sanctuary offers is its educational 
program. For young people in schools, 
scouts, and community centers, it of- 


Pequot Trails 


fers a program of conservation educa- 
tion. For adults, it presents a series of 
lectures, some made by people of na- 
tional fame. For its members it con- 
ducts a year round program of field 
trips and other activities. 

On its 125 acres the Sanctuary is 
trying to preserve one of our greatest 
natural resources—wildlife. In the last 
half century we have come a long way 
toward this goal but we still have a long 
way to go. In order to do this we must 
go at it on a national level through 
state and local community organiza- 
tions. The Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanc- 
uary is one of the groups attempting 
to do this by stimulating interest in 
wildlife conservation. 


Christmas Bird Census 


The annual Christmas Bird Census, 
taken in cooperation with the National 
Audubon Society, was held on Decem- 
ber 27, 1956. The area covered was a 
7.0 mile radius from New London, in- 
cluding the shore and marshes from 
Mason’s Island to Rocky Neck State 
Park, the Thames River north to 
Gales Ferry, Bride Lake, and the Con- 
necticut College Campus. The day was 
_ cold and snowy with the temperature in 
the 30’s. Species observed were as fol- 
lows: 


Common) i006 kes ees 8 
Red-throated: LOOn os. ee Se 2 
Horned... Grebe: fo S 0 ee er ns ae 143 
Pied-billed Grebe ijcc5. 08 op ee 2 
Western, -Grehee. oo eet at ee 1 
Cormoranbc:.0 or eo ee on 18 
Great: BlU@ Hieron: ese ae Ff 
Black-crowned Night Heron .............. 13 
Mute... Swans ee es me 6 
Canada :Googee ce re ae ae 205 
SNOW: GOORG cee es ee 1 
Mallard =e waht cog oe Oe a 212 
Black: yg hs Cee = at ee, 776 
European Wideeon ss 1 
American. Widgeons 50g 6 74 
GTreen-winsedssenl on fo 6 
Riegnead sere a ae 1 
Ring-necked suck ° sic og = 
Greater Seay: 2c6 ge aes 14 
AMEeYICAN GOIMENCVE ooicccccccccccececcsecseeeoee 193 
Buille-heads co oe t11 
Old ‘Saawis te: oes Sees 3 
MULE Sep len so0 a ae ee ae 8 
AMerican Seoterisis. $254. Ss 8 
FLoOded Merganser oncciccciccccccesimasaee 65 
American Merganser - 2255 5 126 
Red-breasted Merganser -..ccssccccccon- 279 
Red-tailed awk sci. os oe 2 
Sparrow. Hawk i ot Ne 3 
Marsht Pawlet ee hee 1 
Ring-necked Pheasant -cccccccccccccccceccee 1 
American: Goot i050 Ga ee 35 
Purple Sandpiper 2.05 32 ee af 
Great Black-backed Gull ccccccccccccccoee 38 
Herring Ghee: 5c os ee 1547 
Ringe-bifled saa 3 es Be ee 16 
Bonaparte’s Gull 2656 ee ee 10 


Mourning Dove 2.0 Jiccte eee 17 
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Belted Kingtisher acy) oh csr 5 8k 10 
Yellow-shafted Flicker... Ff 
Hairy Woodpecker ........ 6 
Downy Woodpecker .......... Ld 
Phoebe See Seen aes eee Gs 1 
Blue Jaye ces ie ns eI 60 
American *Geow: s. a nee e cin. et: 61 
FSH Crow aus 2 case Sree ee 1 
Black-capped Chickadee 69 
White-breasted Nuthatch ........ 10 
Brown ..Creeper: ig rari ee ae, 3 
Carolina: Wren: a. 5/2 tee 13 
MOG King Dias 2 ees Te te ae ae te 1 
2231) 14) RODE are aeteee TSAR Semin aac ae 1 
Robins Bee ey ee es at 
Eastern BRievird (a ee ee 15 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 1 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 2 
Cedar Waxwine 22 tage eee es ers 38 
Northern, Shrike 2 rae 1 


Myrtle Warbler 230 ee 96 


EIOUSE SDaITOW: 22-5 teas ioe eb 289 
Eastern Meadowlark .................... 24 
BUY ple Gh, gee ge Ceres 18 
américan Goldfineh 30 47 


Pastern-‘Towhee 2.5 2 2s ee 3 


pavannah Sparrows. 1 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow .................... 1 
slate-colored: Juncos 23h 2 123 
PCE DATVOW ican Cetera 92 
MICO ODALCOM, or ihe ae ib at 3 
White-throated Sparrow ............... 94 
DONE SDARTOW ui eee ee 62 


Total: 72 species: 5505 individuals 
(yellow-breasted Chat and Balti- 
more Oriole seen on December 
24 and 28 respectively) 

Observers: Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 

Bates, Miss Grace Bissell, Mr. and Mrs. 

Walter Brown, Dr. John Chadwick, Bel- 

ton A. Copp, Mrs. K. B. Dench, Mrs. 

Frank Eastman, Mrs. Robert O. Eris- 

man, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Garrett, Rich- 

ard H. Goodwin (compiler), Richard H. 

Goodwin, Jr., Mrs. John Kashanski, Mrs. 

Malcolm MacGregor, Mrs. Franklin 

Maynard, Mrs. John Merrill, Miss Barb- 

ara Neil, Mrs. Maynard W. Peterson. 


Christmas Wreath Sale 
This year, for the first time, the Trad: 


ing Post Committee, headed by Mrs. 


Malcolm MacGregor, made and_ sold 
Christmas wreaths during the holiday 
season. These were exceptionally beau- 
tiful wreaths made of pine, balsam, 
cones, and Oregon holly. Approximately 
75 of these wreaths were sold just 
prior to Christmas. 

Assisting Mrs. MacGregor with the 
preparations were Mrs. William Palm- 
er, Mrs. Stephen Hurlbut, and Mrs. 
Stanton Robbins. 

In view of the initial success of this 
endeavor, plans are already underway 
by the committee for a bigger and bet- 
ter sale next season. 

The Trading Post Committee also has 
plans for enlarging the supply and va- 
riety of gift items beginning with the 
formal opening of the Sanctuary in the 
spring. 
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Indications are that this is a good 
year for TREE SPARROWS. There 
seem to be more around than any win- 
ter since the great influx of 4 or 5 years 
ago. Not a single EVENING GROS. 
BEAK has been reported locally this 
winter. Last year at this time they were 
here by the hundreds. 

MOCKINGBIRDS have been reported 
in increasing numbers. Miss Sarah Pal- 
mer reported one in North Stonington 
on November 20. Mrs. J. Rodney Smith 
of Mystic had one about her garden for 
two weeks in December. Another one 
has been observed periodically about the 
Sanctuary for the past month, A WEST- 
ERN KINGBIRD spent a week about 
the home of Mrs. Collier in Old Mystic 
during November. Another one was re- 
ported by Mrs. McCaroll in Mystic on 
December 8. A CATBIRD and a pair of 
RED-EYED TOWHEES are spending 
the winter in the Sanctuary. ARCTIC 
THREE-TOED WOODPECKERS have 
been reported by Helen B. Royce 
of Norwich and Kenneth Bates of Mys- 
tic. Mr. Bates also reported 2 BAL'TT- 
MORE ORIOLES on December 10. One 
of them appeared again on December 
28—the day after our Christmas cen- 
sus! ROBINS and BLUEBIRDS can be 
seen about the Sanctuary daily. 

Mrs. Donald J. Wallace of Poquon- 
nock Bridge writes us as follows: “We 
want to report a pair of CARDINALS 
feeding right by a porch of our house— 
so close we could touch them. 

This year we have the usual winter 
birds — but a pair of MOURNING 
DOVES have stayed, the FLICKERS 
are in nearby trees, the MEADOW. 
LARKS are feeding close to the house 
and the MYRTLE WARBLERS try to 
fly in the windows! 

Are we having fun!” 


Things You May Not Know 


Two species of wild swan are native 
to America, the Whistling Swan and 
the Trumpeter Swan. 

* oo oK 

The white stork, one of Europe’s best- 
loved birds, is so tall that when the 
young are two feet high they are still 
babies and need their parents’ care. 


Tails serve animals as fly swatters, 
as signals, as instruments of communi- 
cation, as extra hands and tools of 
many uses. Rate Maher 

Snakes do not have eyelids. Even 
when it’s asleep, a snake’s eyes are wide 
open. 

Bo * oo 

Florida’s Everglade Kite is consider- 
ed to be the third rarest bird in Amer- 
ica. It eats only fresh water snails and 
when the snails are destroyed by dry- 
ing up of their marsh homes, the kites 
must move elsewhere. 
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Pequot Trails 


Observations at Roosevelt 


Memorial Sanctuary 
by Roland C, Clement 


Executive Sec’y R. I. Audubon Society 

The 1956 National Audubon Conven- 
tion provided a valuable opportunity to 
visit the Society’s Roosevelt Memorial 
Sanctuary at Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
and there join in discussion of sanctu- 
ary management problems with its ex- 
perienced director, James Callaghan; 
as well as such visitors as Thomas P. 
McElroy, Jr., director of the Pequot- 
Sepos Sanctuary at Mystic, Conn., and 
author of “The Handbook of Attracting 
Birds;” Carl W. .Buchheister, Senior 
Vice President of the National Audu- 
bon Society and director of its Maine 
Camp, and others of long experience in 
sanctuary work. 


The Roosevelt Sanctuary is a small 
one—only 12 acres—designed to demon- 
strate how birds can be attracted to a 
small area. Whereas two pairs of birds 
per acre is generally considered a good 
population, the Roosevelt Sanctuary 
has had as many as twelve pairs per 
acre. This, however, was in the days 
before the automobile made it so easy 
for swarms of people to visit. In 1954, 
9,000 visitors went through the sanctu- 
ary’s Trailside Museum. The disturb- 
ance of nesting birds by large numbers 
of people soon reduced the bird popula- 
tion to a very few pairs—actually less 
than in surrounding, non-sanctuary 
grounds! 


This experience, which appears to be 
common to all sanctuaries that “suc 
ceed” in attracting large numbers of 
people, led to closing the sanctuary’s 
trail system to the public. The trails 
remain open to accredited members of 
the Society, but only the Trailside Mu- 
seum is open to the general visitor, and 
then only from 2 to 5 p.m. between 
May and November, and only for three 


to five days per week even during the 
busy summer season. Only by such 
rigid control of visitors could the di- 
rector of the sanctuary be expected to 
accomplish anything. 

The Trailside Museum, located near 
the entrance, bears the brunt of the 
sanctuary’s educational contributions 
today. The labelled nature trail which 
most of us have come to associate with 
sanctuaries designed for public educa- 
tion has been abandoned at the Roose- 
velt Sanctuary. 

It is the concensus of experienced 
sanctuary naturalists in populous areas 
that: 


1. Vandalism makes maintenance of 
such labelled trails prohibitively ex- 
pensive. 


2. Simple labels merely identifying 
natural objects are inadequate as 
edueationa j|_ umressages of 


greater le = Dye might tell 
something ie Pu scosne 2 IE re not read, 
or not ref" a 


3. Some naturalists feel that labels ac- 
tually interfere with on-the-spot dis- 
cussion because many people be- 
come impatient with explanations 
once a name has been attached to 
the object. They consider discussion 
superfiuous belaboring of the obvi- 
ous. 


One suggestion to get around these 
difficulties is to prepare a written guide 
to the trail system, so that visitors not 
under direct guidance are forced to 
read beforehand, then to seek out the 
things they have read about. Those 
who won’t subject themselves to this 
simple discipline are not amenable to 
instruction, it is felt. 

Today at the Roosevelt Sanctuary, 
public groups such as classes of school 
children, garden clubs and others, are 
admitted to the trail system only by 
firm appointment, with specific re- 
quirements as to adult supervision in 


Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary, Inc. 


Mystic, Connecticut 


the case of school children. The natur- 
alist then leads these groups person- 
ally, introducing the visitors to the sig- 
nificance of the management practices, 
of the vegetation and the bird life, and 
leaving names to the last. 


It has been found that by exacting a 
10c contribution per child, where the 
group is of school children (contribu- 
tions are urged by adults also) that 
the visitors involved behave better, 
are more attentive and _ responsive 
—are obviously interested in getting 
“their money’s worth.” This may be a 
sad commentary on our current social 
mores, but it is the concensus of expe- 
rienced managers of private areas that 
free entry is not only not appreciated 
by many visitors but that it involves a 
psychological disadvantage of impos- 
ing no obligation. 


National Wildlife Week 
March 17 to 23 


Washington, D. C.—The 1957 observ- 
ance of National Wildlife Week, spon- 
sored annually since 1938 by the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation and affiliated 
groups, has been set for March 17 to 23. 
Ernest Swift, the Federation’s execu- 
tive director, has announced that Walt 
Disney, creator of the “True Life Ad- 
venture” nature films, will again serve 
as honorary national chairman. 


The theme in 1957 will be “Homes for 
Wildlife,” stressing the habitat needs 
of America’s many species. Americans 
will be told how soil erosion, over-graz- 
ing, unwise drainage, forest fires, wa- 
ter pollution and other abuses have de- 
stroyed natural habitat and depleted 
wild game populations. 

Swift said the Federation is prepar- 
ing literature and press, radio and tele- 
vision releases explaining how wildlife 
homes can be restored or created 
through conservation projects. 


; Y 
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